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The German Protestant Church Today 


What is happening in the German Church today? What is the response of German church leaders to 
conditions in Germany? Stewart W. Herman's “Rebirth of the German Church,” just published, is 
digested here because of the wealth of information it provides.* 


Stewart W. Herman, secretary of the Department of 
Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, was minister of the American Church 
in Berlin for some years before World War II. Since 
July, 1945, when he began his work with the World 
Council, he has traveled widely in Germany, assisting in 
the rebuilding of church life. 

With the Nazi collapse the former German Christian 
(Nazi) church officials were forthwith removed from of- 
fice. Although 95 per cent of the German people have 
retained their church affiliation “only 10 per cent of them 
really practice what they profess.” The first task then is 
to reconstruct the local congregations. The improved re- 
lations between the different Protestant bodies and be- 
tween the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches are 
“startling,” though “difficulties, to be sure, remain.” 
Catholic-Protestant cooperation has extended to long- 
range problems such as religious instruction in the new 
schools and the prevention of interfaith competition for 
public office. In Nazi Germany there were two distinct 
church groups, in addition to the German Christians: the 
Confessing Church which fought the Nazis “stoutly” 
early and late, and the “moderates” who carried on “pas- 
sive resistance.” The Confessing Church was strongest 
in the North and the “moderates” in the South. Most, 
though not all, of the “courageous minority” of Protes- 
tants who continued to fight the state against “hopeless 
odds” belonged to the Confessing Church. There were 
“at least eight” official protests by church leaders during 
the war, in addition to the “studied refusal” of the Con- 
fessing Church “to pray for a military victory.” In the 
North the Fraternal Councils of the Confessing Church 
became “the soul of the resistance” against the Nazi 
church government and the effort of the state to de- 
Christianize the people. Confessional communities of 
“like-minded people” pledged to “be guided by the Bible 
and to observe the sacraments” were organized. 

After the Nazi collapse the Confessing Church took 
“full authority in the church government” in many areas: 


in others it is “on guard against all tendencies on the part _ 


of church officers to slip comfortably into the old ruts.” 
One of the great problems today is to secure “a steady 


*New York, Harper and Brothers, 1946. Quoted by permis- 
sion of the publishers, 


supply” of “able spiritual leaders.” There are actually 
enough pastors, since 2,500 were driven out of the eastern 
areas. But they do not make up for the loss of the 
especially able younger men nor for those who could not 
receive theological training during the war. 

There were no prayers for a German victory from the 
Confessing Church; indeed, “many Germans” prayed 
“for the total destruction of the Nazi regime, even at the 
expense of utter defeat.” Britain and America “repre- 
sented something distinctively Christian to many Ger- 
mans,” Dr. Herman comments, and “our military con- 
duct . . . has fallen far short of these expectations.” He 
raises the question whether in a total war an “acknowl- 
edgeable contract” does not exist “between the victor .. . 
who formally appealed for resistance, opposition, even 
sabotage and revolt [in radio programs], and those among 
the foe... who answered that appeal? Does any contract 
exist if the technical foe tries to respond but fails ?” 


Relations Between the Church and the Occupation 


After the military occupation the Church “stood almost 
alone between a leaderless population and the Allied Con- 
trol Commission.” It had to face the tremendous physi- 
cal destruction, the uncertainty of al! relationships, the 
“demoralizing effect of an indiscriminate de-Nazification 
policy, and the arbitrary procedure” of the Counter- 
Intelligence Corps. 

Many cities had lost all their churches; there were no- 
where near enough Bibles and hymnals, no heat for 
church offices and little or no transportation. Far more 
serious was the “engulfing sense of insecurity” because 
of the Allied occupation policy. The Church was “pro- 
foundly grateful” for religious freedom. A church purge 
of German Christians and of those who “aggressively 
supported” Nazism politically was begun immediately 
after the Nazi collapse. But the army officers knew 
nothing of this. Typical requirements for the readmis- 
sion of a former Nazi who asked to be reinstated in the 
church were a formal petition requesting it, followed by 
a “heart-to-heart talk” with his pastor, and then proba- 
tion for six months. 

The clergy questioned the justice of the “sweeping re- 
quirement” of automatic dismissal or arrest for all in 
certain categories. Boards of review of “trustworthy 
Germans” to consider each case on its merits were not 
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established until January, 1946. Some people had joined 
the Party in order to save their jobs and some in order 
to fight it from within; “many ardent Hitlerites,” on the 
other hand, never became members. Still others were 
too bad “even for the Nazis” but now have an “ ‘un- 
tainted’ record.” The church leaders mistakenly assumed 
that the Allied officers knew the story of the German 
church struggle and did not realize that they needed to 
establish their own good faith with the authorities. 

The military government since the Nazi collapse, Dr. 
Herman finds, “has not been well served by its negative 
policy toward the persecuted church.” Allied religious 
policy during 1945 “amounted merely to a question of 
eliminating all Nazi elements from the church and guard- 
ing against the likelihood of a revival of Nazism under a 
religious cover.” No chaplains or ordained ministers 
were permitted in the American Religious Affairs section. 
In the lower ranks—the only ones easily available to the 
clergy—a single officer, “usually an educator,” handled 
both religious and educational matters. In both the brit- 
ish and French zones arrangements were made late in 
1945 to develop cooperative relations between the military 
authorities and the German church leaders, 


The Church After Defeat 


The German people actually knew less about the Nazi 
crimes than people in other countries. But the occupying 
powers have, the author says, “made no concerted effort 
to enlighten the general German public.” Also “complete 
contrition” on the part of the Germans is possible “only 
if repentance becomes a universal rather than a unilateral 
matter.’ Among the reasons why this is true are the 
“ugly memory” of the way the “sole war guilt” clause 
was used after the first World War, and the fact that the 
acts of repentance which have already been made are 
ignored in the demand for further declarations of guilt. 
Yet “many ministers” in Germany suffered for their part 
in them. Even so, the Confessing Church with least 
blame for events has “done most of the ‘confessing.’ ” 
There is a tendency to interpret Hitler’s success in a 
fatalist way. The Stuttgart Declaration (October, 1945) 
of “responsibility and repentance” presented to an official 
delegation of the World Council of Churches had a 
friendly reception outside of Germany. Inside the coun- 
try there was a “distinct and ugly echo in the German 
press and public.” But the church leaders and “fearless 
churchmen in every province” stood by the Declaration. 
“The churches had adopted a policy of repentance even 
if all their members had not.” 

In August, 1945, the meeting of “all available church 
leaders” at Treysa organized the Evangelical Church in 
Germany with a Council of Twelve as a_provisionai 
church government. Its major tasks are to represent 
the churches in foreign affairs, the ecumenical movement, 
and matters of material relief, and to call a representative 
national synod as soon as possible. Out of the discus- 
sions at Treysa “a common front and a constructive pro- 
gram emerged.” The new [vangelical Church of Ger- 
many is “a little more than a federation, but a little less 
than a church.” 

Some German churchmen want to see the end of the 
state church; others feel that “a close church-state rela- 
tionship generally serves . . . to check the state.” The 
German Church is “almost bankrupt” and the church 
members are “largely unemployed.” The buildings that 
have been destroyed will cost “many millions to replace.” 
The Allied Control Council decided in January, 1946, to 
permit the collection of church taxes by state offices, 


Radical churchmen want to do away with the system alto. 
gether. Others feel that to do so now would be crippling, 

Some of the German church leaders feel that the greg 
problem of the church is to Christianize the workers 
Social Democrats are beginning to show some interest jp 
friendly relations with the church as a result of the “en. 
forced cooperation under the Nazi regime.” Some Com. 
munists show a “grudging respect” for the church ; others 
“bitter jealousy.” The church is trying to gather the 
refugees into congregations and in Berlin “the bes 
young ministers” are being sent into the poorer districts, 
The Christian Democratic Union, or Christian Social 
Union, is “predominantly Protestant” in Protestant dis. 
tricts and “predominantly Catholic” in Catholic sections, 
However, some Protestant bishops have “warned their 
clergy against political activity,” and there are similar 
reports about Catholic priests. The church is making an 
effort to “imbue the entire community with a Christian 
spirit.” 

The purging of teachers and textbooks in the public 
schools by the Allied authorities was “not constructive” 
because the new books were largely “adaptations of pre. 
Hitler texts” and the de-Nazification of teachers was “in- 
discriminate” and produced “unsatisfactory results.” Dr, 
Herman tells of a Party member, later expelled, in Frank. 
fort on the Main who joined the Confessing Church and 
“for years fought its battles at great risk to himself and 
his family.” He was not allowed to teach. An ardent 
Nazi sympathizer who was not a Party member resigned 
from the church and “‘prevented his children from receiy- 
ing Christian instruction.” He was reinstated and “be- 
came a teacher of religion!” 

In the summer of 1945 the church authorities in the 
Rhineland made plans for a regular organization of 
Protestant pastor-teacher associations in order to win the 
teachers back to the church. Only 12 per cent of the 
nominally Catholic teachers in the Rhineland were Party 
members, as compared with from 50 to 75 per cent of 
the nominally Protestant in the area; 25 per cent had 
resigned from the church. Plans were also made to en- 
courage “devout young people’ to become teachers. 
There is a division of opinion among Protestants over 
the question whether confessional schools are desirable 
or whether all Christian teaching should be given “in and 
by the church.” In the Russian zone religious instruc- 
tion in the schools has been forbidden in spite of a vigo- 
rous protest from both Catholics and Protestants. The 
Confessing Church has a much more elaborate plan of 
religious instruction than in the prewar period. 

Ministerial training is to be revised. An Ecclesiastical 
Institute has already been set up in Berlin to give “a full 
theological course based on university standards.” But 
for a long time the universities will provide most of the 
pastors. While relatively few students have enrolled for 
the theological courses in the universities that have re- 
opened, in Gottingen, for instance, it was clear that “these 
few had felt a genuine ‘call.’” 

“Vast throngs” of Germans who have neither the Nazi 
ideology nor the Christian faith are in a state of “whole 
moral bankruptcy.” Some churchmen realize that Ger- 
many can be saved “only by a thoroughgoing renovation 
of the German soul.” Whether their plans will be suc- 
cessful remains to be seen. 


The Church in the Russian Zone and the Polish Area 


When the Red Army came into the German territory 
“tens of thousands” of Germans fled in terror. Dr. Her- 
man sums up the situation thus: “How many homes were 
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yjolated and how many people were recklessly slaughtered 
in the whole great area of eastern Germany in bitter re- 
taliation for the Nazi scourging of Western Russia will 
probably never be computed with accuracy, but . . . it was 
not part of the Red Army’s policy to liquidate the Ger- 
man clergy.” In the Russian zone Bible classes for young 
people were permitted but no other form of youth training. 

The areas under Polish control were being “system- 
atically depopulated of Germans,” whether Catholic or 
Protestant. It seems that “all church institutions .. . 
were taken over by Polish Catholic priests.” 

The Polish Protestants protested to Warsaw but the 
ofiicials replied that “they had as yet virtually no control 
over the recently-acquired areas.” The group of Polish 
Protestants was too weak “to assert its rights fully.” In 
many towns “not one church was leit for Polish 
Protestants.” 

German Catholics faced equal difficulties. Soon after 
the capitulation it was announced that no German schools 
would be tolerated. In Upper Silesia “the German lan- 
guage had been instantly banned and German churches 
desecrated.” The new Apostolic Administration of Lower 
Silesia ordered German priests to “announce from their 
pulpits that all regulations and laws of the Polish regime 
were binding on conscience. ... Polish priests . . . said 
publicly . . . that Germans possessed no rights and no 
property... .” The Silesian Catholics protested to the 
Vatican. The German Protestant Church did not aban- 
don the struggle but it refused to be “the spearhead oi an 
irredentist movement.” The younger unmarried men 
were recruited for work among the Germans in those 
areas. 


Frankfort on the Oder in September, 1945, was the 
“chief gateway” for refugees going westward toward 
Berlin. They were allowed to stay only 48 hours. “In 
November alone” more than 4,500 people died there, “of 
whom only a fraction were known by name.” 

In the Russian zone in Berlin refugees could stay only 
24 hours. Both Protestant aud Catholic churches strug- 
gled to help them. ‘the Berlin congregations were asked 
“to contribute a slice of bread or a few potatoes to the 
‘mercy basket’... taken from door to door.” Later, sacks 
were hung on church doors in which people put “frag- 
ments of tood, and thousands of hungry people were fed 
with the crumbs.” Dr, Herman calls it “a modern mir- 
acle’” in view of the scanty food supplies in Berlin. But 
increasing numbers arrived. In January, 1946, there 
were said to be 5,000,000 refugees in Saxony alone and 
three or four million more expected. Thousands went 
on to the British and American zones. 

This “migration of millions of Germans,” says Dr. 
Herman, “implied not merely an unbearable strain on the 
charitable and spiritual resources of Christian agencies 
but a tremendous revolution in the life of the German 
Church... .” A whole church had been destroyed. This 
was a loss not only to the German Church but to “the 
whole of Christendom.” It meant “the loss of an illusion 
that the world . . . was essentially Christian” and “a gen- 
eral decline of faith in the church as an agent of a decent 
world order.” It is unlikely that the churches that have 
been forced to migrate can be transplanted in the western 
zones, however hard the church there tries to receive 
them. So far there has been “a complete dislocation of 
the Christian communities.” In Bavaria solidly Catholic 
villages and towns have been “inundated by large bodies 
of LProtestants.” Meanwhile Silesian Catholics have 
poured into Protestant Mecklenberg. ‘In most instances” 
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the German churches have tried to make the refugees 
feel at home. 

Religious developments in Germany, especially in the 
Russian zone, have been “quietly intense,” ‘not superfi- 
cially sensational.” The lethargy all over the country was 
great. Where there had been “intensive cultivation” dur- 
ing the church struggle and “energetic attack by local 
leaders” on the problems aiter the defeat there was “a 
rising interest in the church.” 


Conditions in the Winter of 1945-1946 


More than 3,500 Protestant churches and ecclesiastical 
buildings (not including the free churches) had been de- 
stroyed or badly damaged by the end of 1944 and more 
than 5,000 others “lightly damaged.” Many others, of 
course, were destroyed in the !ast four months of the war. 
In spite of this situation in the first five months of its 
official existence Hilfswerk, the Protestant relief agency, 
“devoted more than nine tenths of its energy to the para- 
mount questions of food, clothing, healing and housing.” 
At the end of January, 1946, the first supplies for the 
churches and the first relief goods for German nationals 
arrived from outside Germany. Main responsibility for 
supplies still rests with the occupation authorities since 
only relatively small amounts can be sent in monthly. 

For many Germans conditions that winter were “not 
so terrible as the numerous and all-too-true stories of 
cold, hunger, rape, torture, loot, disease and death led the 
outside world to believe.” But that fact, Dr. Herman 
stresses, “does not minimize the misery and horror to 
which many millions of Germans found themselves sub- 
jected.” The need varied from “negligible shortages . . . 
in some fairly well-stocked farms in the West to death 
from starvation and cold in the East.” Conditions in the 
West were worst in the French zone where the daily ra- 
tion averaged from 920 to 1,150 calories in the autumn of 
1945 with a slight improvement in December. In the 
British zone conditions were comparable to the American 
until March, 1946, when rations were cut to about 1,000 
calories. By the end of March the production of coal in 
the Ruhr, on which industrial production depended, was 
dropping because of lack of food. 

On January 1, 1946, the daily ration in the American 
zone was raised to 1,550 calories, mainly starch with “fats, 
meat, fruit and sugar . . . very meagerly represented.” 
In November, 1945, nutrition surveys in the American 
zone showed that although food consumption had in- 
creased, “certain vitamin deficiencies . . . had also in- 
creased,” the aged had lost weight and “infant mortality 
from malnutrition” had “risen to serious levels.” Shortly 
after the British reduction in rations the American ration 
was also dropped to 1200 calories. 

In Frankfort on the Main, headquarters for the Ameri- 
can zone, 45,000 of the former 180,000 dwelling units 
were intact but the military government occupied 8,800 
“of the best.” The agricultural hinterland was mainly 
in the French zone. But people did not want to eat in 
the communal kitchens that had been set up. There was 
a 20 per cent increase in tuberculosis and venereal disease. 
Infant mortality had risen to 18 per cent. In Greater 
Hessen 48 per cent of the babies born in the last three 
months of 1945 died soon after birth. In Munich “the 
birth rate had been far outsripped by the death rate.” 

These conditions would not have been so bad if it had 
not been for the refugees. Dr. Herman did not find 
“anyone anywhere in Germany who believed that the ab- 
sorption of about ten millions of people in the ‘new Ger- 
many’ was possible.” A report on Berlin by the Welfare 
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Committee of the Social Democratic Party, dated January 
25, 1946, stated that deaths from tuberculosis doubled be- 
tween March and October, 1945. Conditions, however, 
were improving when the report was made. According 
to an official Catholic welfare report there were a thou- 
sand deaths per day in Berlin in January, 1946, as against 
150 daily in May, 1938. . 

The worst conditions in the Russian zone were in a 
band about 50 miles around the city. “A somewhat regu- 
lar distribution of food” in the Russian zone began in 
November, according to an estimate by “responsible 
Protestant authorities.” Those in the lowest categories 
were entitled to a daily ration of a little less than a pound 
of starch foods; “no fat or meat.” In Frankfort on the 
Oder there had been “no meat or fat” since the occupa- 
tion. Apparently “the country was nearly as bad off as 
the towns” because the harvests had been completely 
requisitioned. ‘ 

In some Polish areas German workers and their fami- 
lies had special ration cards. But from August to Octo- 
ber there had been “practically nothing” in the shops for 
them though food was sold to the Poles. Dr. Herman 
concludes that the Poles were “deliberately starving the 
Germans into emigrating.” 

But the worst danger was “perhaps” the “unchecked 
spread of sexual diseases.”” This was due to the “initial 
wild orgies” of the Russian troops “who ravaged whole 
towns.” Conditions in the Russian zone gradually im- 
proved but “every change of troops invariably added a 
postcript to the suffering.” “Drugs, if available,” could 
be bought only with Polish money, which meant sacrific- 
ing clothes or household goods. Social diseases often 
spread farther because of “a reckless abandonment of 
moral standards” or “the pressure of the instinct of self- 
preservation.” 

In all parts of Germany the suicide rate “rose rapidly 
—sometimes by 1,000 per cent.” While no comprehen- 
sive vital statistics exist, “the death rate was at least four 
times its normal level in the Russian zone, and in certain 
communities it was no less than ten times normal. Much 
of this was owing to the mass transfers of people and 
the return of exhausted soldiers.” Whether there was 
“starvation” in Germany or not, “death—mass—death 
was stalking across the country” at the end of 1945. In 
January and February, 1946, conditions were “less reas- 
suring” than in September, 1945. “Close observers 
tended to agree,” Dr. Herman says, that the Germans 
were “becoming bitter instead of better.” — 


The Refugees 


Dr. Herman describes vividly the condition of the refu- 
gees from the territory taken over by Russia and Poland. 
This, he comments, is not “in judgment on the event,” 
but in order that Christians in other countries can “ap- 
preciate the problem faced by the German Church in its 
effort to succor distress.” In the Russian zone, before 
the refugees began to come into the West, “like fright- 
ened cattle in a corral they had milled around in despair 
looking for food and shelter.” The country had been 
stripped of “almost everything useful.” In some towns 
signs were posted: “No food for refugees.” When the 
Poles came “after the Russians had looted and raped,” 
those evicted were “stripped . . . of everything they pos- 
sessed, including their clothes.” 

Some Germans were thrown into camps or “simply put 
into the street and left to choose between emigration and 
eventual starvation.” Others lost their jobs but had to 


pay taxes and rent in Polish money at the new rate of 
exchange. 

Apparently the Poles were unable to settle the evacu. 
ated areas at once. In August it was reported that in 
Silesia “large areas had not even been harvested.” Pre. 
sumably the settlers were Poles who had been driven out 
of the area east of the Curzon line where Polish reports 
indicated that “the expulsion of Poles by the Russians 
resembled the expulsion of Germans by the Poles.” Qn 
the whole, the Germans are more friendly to the Russians 
than to the Poles. In many areas the Russian officers 
really tried to look after the people. 

I’stimates of the number of refugees within the present 
German frontiers range from 6% to 14 or 15 million, 
everywhere life is “hopeless” for them, particularly for 
the ex-prisoners of war from Russia. The church tried 
to provide some services for them. 

In the Russian zone the land of the big estates was 
taken over by the “state” as well as “all sorts of other 
property.” No one could own more than 100 acres of 
land. In spite of an edict issued in Berlin on October 20 
forbidding “damage to ... person. . . liberty, or... 
property without due process of law,” lands were confis- 
cated, other property taken, and there was ‘“‘a wave of 
arrests” without charges or trials. Since most of the 
agricultural machinery has been taken to Russia, the land 
reforms will probably result in decreased production for 
several years to come. 

Hilfswerk has been able to establish a national organi- 
zation across all zones. ‘Many thousands of tons of 
food and clothing” were collected and distributed; 
30,000,000 marks had been raised in the western zones 
by the end of February ; 9,000,000 marks were to be used 
in the Russian zone at once. A hundred refugee homes 
and reception camps were opened. The food came mainly 
from farmers who had delivered their quotas to the mar- 
kets; the clothing was badly worn. Similar work was 
being done by the Catholic Caritas but most other agen- 
cies “had barely begun to function.” 


Dr. Herman points out that “the church now contends 
with all the winds of chaos.” The “precarious state” of 
the German church is, he thinks, “largely owing to the 
fact that it had become for so many people a cult devoted 
to moral discipline and worthy charities.” To deny Ger- 
many hope tor “its political future as a nation,” is, he 
says, “tantamount to forcing religion to seek new refuge 
in otherworldliness. The necessity of settling millions 
of uprooted expellees in a constricted country is largely 
responsible for the deepening despair.” 


German Refugees from Hungary 


An article in the New York Herald Tribune for Sep- 
tember 18 by a staff correspondent describes a small vil- 
lage near Frankfort on the Main which has had its popu- 
lation increased 50 per cent by refugees from Hungary. 
The housing shortage was “acute” before the refugees ar- 
rived. The newcomers are “virtually penniless” with only 
the “allotted 50 pounds of personal luggage.” There is 
but one “able-bodied young man in this group. . . a vil- 
lage idiot.” The rest are “old men, women of all ages 
and children”; “in the main ... a lost, bewildered and 
unproductive group.” They came from Hungary “in 
freight cars, like cattle.” 

The authorities have made an effort to keep those from 
the same village or of the same religion together. Food 
and employment are so scarce that soup kitchens may be 
needed in formerly self-sustaining communities. 
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